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CHAPTER V. 

** No sooner had Angelo departed on his kind er- 
rand than Albertino, revoiving his bloody purpose in 
his mind, lett the cottage, not to take care of the flock, 
but to put his deadly designs in execution. Well 
knowing that in personal strength he was far superior 
to his brother, and that if he failed to take him by 
surprise, as he intended, he could by open force ac- 
complish his death, Albertino determined to follow 
him to the Como, and having murdered him, to com- 
pel Leonora to whatever course he should choose to 
adopt. As he emerged from the woods upon one of 
the rocky precipices which overhung the Como, near 
where he expected to find his unsuspecting brother, 
he was surprised to hear a confused uproar of voices, 
and looking down, he saw, tar beneath him, his bro- 
ther, engaged in a violent struggle with a number of 
rough-looking men, who, by their dress he knew to 
be Austrian soldiers. ‘The French had but a short 
time before been compelled by the Austrians to raise 
the siege of Milan, and detachments of the latter 
were now ranging the country in every direction, 
plundering the inhabitants and committing the great- 
est excesses. The struggle between Angelo and these 
marauders was but momentary, for overwhelmed by 
their numbers he was bound and thrown headlong 
into a boat, which instantly pushed off and proceeded 
down the lake. 

* Albertino remained concealed from observation 
until the party were fairly out of sight, when he de- 
scended the rock, and to his joy found the coat and 
hat of his brother, which had been left behind by the 
soldiers in their hurry; the former torn in several 
places, and bloody, and the latter marked with a deep 
cleft, as if done with a stroke of a sabre. Pleased as 
he imagined to find his nefarious work done to his 
hands, he took the articles and proceeded towards 
home, congratulating himself with the thought, that 
if Angelo had escaped the eifect of the struggle, he 
would be compelled to enter the Austrian service, 
from which the chance of his ever returning was as 
twenty to one. 

* It was not until towards the close of the day that 
he arrived at the cottage, and was met at the door by 
the smiling countenance of the fair Leonora, who ex- 
pressed her regret that Angelo had not yet returned 
trom his fishing. 

* * He will never return,’ said Albertino, with an 
iffected grief, unrolling at the same time the bloody 
and torn coat and hat. 

«+ For heaven's sake,’ said the affrighted Leonora, 

tell me what is befallen him ?’ 

* * He is mu:dered,’ answered Albertino in a low 
hollow tone—* he is murdered—the Austrian sol- 
lier’ — 

* It was enough, Leonora heard no more; she 
fainted and fell senseless upon the floor, from which 
she was raised by Albertino, who, as he held for the! 


| consummation of his wishes was at hand. 


gled with the feelings which every object around pro- || 
duces, renders my life a burden, and the place which | 
now recalls so many painful recollections inouppert-f 
able 


first time the lovely creature in his arms, and gazed 
upon her pale countenance, felt a momentary com- 
punction for the misery he had occasioned ; a feeling 
quickly dissipated, however, by the thought that the 
Laying 
her upon the bed by the side of the litlle Albertino, 
for so Angelo called his child, he sprinkled some cold 
water upon her, which speedily revived her to a sense 
of her destitution and wretchedness. 

* * Why have you restored me to a miserable life ?’ 
was her first exclamation; ‘ why not suffer me to 
sleep in death with Angelo!’ 

* * Because, dear Leonora,’ said Albertino, with 
as much tenderness as he was capable of assuming, 
* there are others who deserve your love and care— 
this fatherless child’—he saw he had touched the 
chord that awakened the deepest sympathies of her 
heart—and paused.————— 

* «For the sake of this child I will live,’ said 
Leonora, but henceforth his name is Angelo; ‘tis a 
name thrice endeared to me.’ 

“ * This would provoke a saint,’ muttered Alber- 
tino to himself, as she clasped the child to her bosom, 
and kissed it with all the fondness of a mother’s love. 
* Only to see how much dearer it is to her now its 
name is Angelo than it was when it was Albertino.’ 

** Leonora was inconsolable for the death of her 
beloved Angelo, and wished to return immediately to 
the home of her parents; yet she finally yielded to 
the entreaties of Albertino, and consented to remain 
at the cottage for a short time. At the expiration of 
a month, she again informed Albertino of her wishes 
and intention of leaving the cottage, as the solitude 
preyed upon her spirits, and connected with the me- 
lancholy associations of the place, was rapidly under- 
mining her health. Every effort of her parents and 
friends to gain some information respecting the dis- 
posal made of Angelo by the Austrians, without ex- 
posing themselves to the same danger of being forced 
from their homes, was in vain—no trace of him could 
be discovered. 

“* Albertino had not as yet ventured to hint dis- 
tinctly his ultimate intentions to Leonora, as he was 
sensible that in her present state of feeling she would 
not listen to them for a moment, and now that the 
main obstacle had been removed, he wished to avoid‘ 


every appearance of coercion in his further measures. | 


If, however, he suffered her to leave the valley, he 
was sensible that all was lost, and he determined, at 
all events, to prevent it. Accordingly, when a few 
days afterwards she again mentioned the subject, he 
told her that he was in hopes that the feeling which 
had once so strongly attached her to that place would 
have retained sufficient force to have induced her to 


| remain mistress of the cottage, and its inmates. ne- 


cessary as it was for him to have some one to reside 
with him to attend to his domestic concerns. 

** * Albertino,’ answered Leonora, * vou must be 
sensible that it was the feeling of respect and love I 
cherished for your brother, which to me cave all the 
charms this retreat possessed. That love is buried in 
the dust for ever, and the solitude of the place, min- 


‘ 


* *] am sorry to hear it,’ said Aibertino, * but 1 
cannot indulge for a moment the idea of your leav- 
ing me here—indeed Leonora, you must not.’ 

* * You can easily find some one who will render 
you more service than I shall be able to,’ replied Le- 
ouora, ‘and my sorrows need the consoling ttluence 
of absence, and the parental roof.’ 

* * Then, since vou are determined to leave me, 
who would willingly do so much tor you, | must tell 
you plainly that | am determined you shall not,’ said 
Albertino. 

** Leonora, surprised at the vehement manner in 
which this was uttered, looked up, and saw by the 
flush of his brow, that his passions were highly ex- 
cited. 

* * Albertino,’ said she, ‘ what means this ?’—have 
I offended you 7—O say how, and on my knees I will 
ask vour forgiveness.” 

* * Vou have not yet offended me,’ said Albertino, 
taking her hand, and reseating her in the chair from 
which she had risen, * and as IT am not now in a 
mood to be trifled with, you will beware of doing tt— 
now hear me—I loved you when the wife of my bro- 
ther—I love you still—and you must now be mine !’ 

* Leonora was thunderstruck ; she threw herself at 
his feet, clasped his knees with her hands, and beg 
ged him to recall his rash resolution. 

* * You will not be so cruel,’ said she, the tears 
dropping from her uplifted eves, * the blood of An- 
gelo is not yet dried up—he was your brother—Oh, 
respect the grief of his wife.’ 

* * My resolution is taken—is immovable,’ said Al- 
bertino—* this day you are free—to-morrow you are 
mine.’ So saying, he tore himself from Leonora, and 
left the cottage. 

* Stnpified with grief, she remained drowned in 
tears, till the cries of her babe roused her to life and 
sensibility. Oh, my Angelo,’ said she, pressing him 
to her bosom, while the recollection of what had 
passed came over her mind like the stunning remem- 
brance of some frightful, painful dream, from which 
she had not vet awakened, * would that we were sleep- 
ing in the deepest abysses of the Como, then should 
we be free from the hateful power of the tyrant—then 


should we be for ever at rest !’ 


“ The door of the cottage was open, the sweet 
south wind came laden with the fragrance of the ci- 
tron and pomegranate groves of the valley, and scarce- 
lv sensible of what she was doing, but allured by the 
breezes which cooled her fevered brow, she left the 
cottage with her babe, and wandered along the bank 
of the torrent, till to her surprise she again found her- 
self by the fountain of the Maid of the Mist. The re- 
freshing coolness of the dashing waters helpe ltotran 
quilize her mind; her heart began to bea’ less vio 
lently, and the giddy feeling of paimful and undefined 
recollections was gradually lost as she recovered her 
composure. But with her power of reflection came 
the remembrance of the first time she stood beside 
that flood, wh a bosom so full of gaiety and happi 
ness: the mvystegpus vision she had there seen; the 
prophetic declaratign she there heard, were not for 
gotten; and the picture of her beloved Angelo, mur 
dered by a band of ruff and the inhuman and un- 
feeling conduct of his a hy were all remembered, 
with an intensity of feeling which anew caused he, 
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! THE NARCISSUS. 
i THE EMBLEM OF SELF-LOVE. 
i 


to burst into a flood of tears. She was seated on a| 
small rock which hung over the very verge of the) 
cliff, and bowing her bead on her white hand, with} 
her eyes fixed on the little innocent in her arms, she | 
remained for some minutes without lifting her down- |, 
cast eyes, or raising her head from its recumbent | 
posture. Suddenly a soft voice was heard, whisper- |! 
ing in tones so 2s to be only heard above the waters, | acinth in the emblematic line. 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 





FROM THE NEW-YORK MORNING COURIER. Narcissus was a very silly youth, notwithstanding his re 
THE HYACINTH. | Spectable parentage, his tather being the river-god Cephe- 

| Sus, and his mother the nymph Liriope. Teresias, the pro- 

| phet, predicted that the sight of his own image would cause 
We are indebted to Ovid for the use we make of the hy- his death. This was before the invention of looking-glasses ; 
The beautiful youth Hya- 5° the young gentleman did not die when he first mounted 


EMBLEM OF SLIGHTED FRIENDSHIP. 


from which it seemed to proceed : 


“ Woman weep not, dry your tears ! 
* Woman weep not, banish fears ! 

“ Ere the hopes of youth are gone, 
Ere fate’s inystic web is woven, 

* She speaks of years of bliss to come, 
** Love Angelo and heaven.” 


“ 


Leonora knew the silvery notes belonged to the Maid 
of the Mist, and raising her head, saw her standing 


in all her ethereal beauty and grace, on the moss-co- | 
A bright rainbow threw its 


vered bank beside her. 
arch over her, and was pictured on her flowing dra- 
pery ; and there was in her white but expressive coun- 
tenance, a look of mingled pity and sorrow, which in- 
fused courage into the bosom of the weeping Leonora. 

« * Mysterious maid,’ said Leonora, as she ventured 
to address her, * in this place you foretold my happi- 
ness and my wo—Oh, if the hidden destinies of mor- 
tals are revealed to you, let me know how I am to es- 
cape the evils which are now threatening to over- 
whelm me !” 


“+ Be firm—be firm'—was the reply—* remember | fight. It is a sepulchral tree, a eburch-yard inhabitant, and | 


the love of Angelombreak not your vows to him, and, 4solemn type of the chill and changeless litclessness of the i! 
Jo one ol! 


heaven will bless you.’ 


* + But Angelo is no more,’ said Leonora, heaving 


a deep sigh, * and the loathed Albertino bas sworn 
that to-morrow | shall be his.’ 
** * His resolutions, his oaths, are known,’ answered 


the maiden, * but they are void—be firm, and the 


. ' 
murderer of his brother shall never know happiness 


more.’ 

* A horrid light flashed across the mind of Leonora. 

** Oh say,’ she exclaimed, in an agony of en- 
treaty, * was the wretched Albertino the murderer of 
his brother—of my Angelo?’ 

* * Tf he was prevented from imbruing his hands in 


bis brother's blood, he is none the less cuiltv,” was 
the answer.—* But I must be gone—remember my | 


words—-tarewell !” 


* So saying, she again vanished, noiseless, but as 
rapidly as the floating vapours that follow the storm, 
when the sun breaks forth in his brightness. 


* There was a conflict of mingled emotions in the 


bosom of Leonora atter the vision had disappeared—|| 


a faint and undetined hope that Angelo was still liv- 
ing, and would again be restored to her love, was for 


a moment indulged ; and then the fearful words * mur- 


derer of his brother,’ would ring in her ear like some 


fearful knell that bid her banish the blisstul illusion | 


She had come there careless of lite, and |! 


for ever. 
wishing for death, but she now determined to return 
to the cottage, and trusting to heaven, wait with for- 
titude the result. 





COURTSHIP. 
In a certain section of our country, where the good peo- 
ple are more remarkable for their honesty and s mplicity 


than for their polished manners, a lad who had arrived at ay 


age when most boys take it into their heads that a wife is! 


indispensably necessary to their happiness, felt, or believed 
he felt, (no matter which,) a flame tor one of his fair neig 

bours. Possessing an ancommon share of bashfulness, he 
could not venture to solicit her heart and hand in person, 
but prevailed on an elderly brother to do@# in his name 
fhe brother accordingly made a visit, @: atter vawning a 
considerable time, turning his back, faring she mieht wit- 
ness his contusion,) and thus addressed her—* Could a ho- 
dy get you lo have him?” E. 
jestly replied—* Hell, I re 
sn't me that wanis you, it's brother Jacky 


ciuthus was beloved both by Apoilo and Zephyrus. The 
latter fancied himseli slighted, and when Apoilo and Hya- 
\cinthus were playing quoits, the jealous deity of the west 
wind bore one of the quoits agamst the temples of the boy, 
and he died in consequence. From the ground which his 
‘blood bedewed a flower sprung—on several of its leaves 
are characters like the Greek letters a i, ( English alas!) 
allusive to the lamentations of Apollo over the dead body 
of his favourite. The Greeks cailed the hyacinth Jris, pro- 
bably on account of the variety of its colours, 
THE LEW. 


EMBLEM OF INSENSIBILITY. 


| 
| 


This may be cousidered an emblem of insenstbility, of | 


war, or of mourning. Its wood is very hard and unyield- 
ing. The bows of Kobin Hood and his merry archers were 
of yew. 
hardness, makes it a good type of the imsensitive and stern- 
hearted who cannot be changed by prayers or bent by en- 
treaty. In the poetry of Scott it is a symbol of war, and is 
| put by Brian into the hands of Malise, when the kinsmen 
j}and clansmen of Rhoderic Dhu are to be summoned for 


dead who repose beneath its shadowy branches. 
Byron’s beautiful dirges, it is made an emblem of mourning : 
| “” Nor cv press nor yew lel Us see, 

| “ Por why should we mourn for the blest?” 
| 

i} = 


THE MYRTLE. 


EMBLEM OF UNCHANGING LOVE 
' 
| 
|| Modern poetry has told us that * the rose is love's own 


| flower,” but antiquity consecrates the myrde to Venus, ou 


account of its sweetness perhaps, or because it flourishes ou |, 
Ht 


the shores of that ocean from whose toam the laughter 
| loving goddess sprung. Its leaves are perennially green 


and its blossoms are sweet and white. 


bol of aflection and peace, ut covered of old the vengeful 


veiled with the sembiance of love. Horace tells us that the 


myrtle is exceedingly bri/ile; does this quality make it an 
emblem of love—or is it rather a ty pe of sincere atlection, 
| 3 
because its hue is unchangingly green, and its blossoms de 


lightfully fragrant! It is a native of solar climates— 


| 
} “ Know ve the land where the cypress . od myrtle 

“ Are embiews of deeds thal are done i their clime? 
j * * 


* * * * . 
“Tis the clime ot the Last—‘tis the land of the Sun.” 


|| Virgil makes it second in honour to the laurel 


THE CYPRESS, 
A STRIKING EMBLEM OF DEATH 
The Beud 


wards, end no shoot ever springs forth—thus death bends 


Cypress is an evergreen 


the form of man to earth, aud it rises not again. The ver- 


dure of the 
‘summer and the frostot winter alike fall upon ut ineflectual- 


cypress is dark and unvarytig—the glow ot 
embiem of enduring and mecon- 
solable lamentation, unchanged by time or season. With 


It is lofty, wide 


ly—in this it ts a striking 


the ancrents a was the type of despal 


spreading and truitiess lis extensiveness is a ty pe of the 
wide and shadowy expanse over which death holds domi- 
nion, and its truitlessness denotes the desolate barrenness 
ofthe grave. It is consecrated to funeral ornaments. In 
eastern climes, they wreathe around the brow of the de 
cy pressal leaves, and its gloomy branches overshadew 
tomb. Atthe ancient Romau taverals, when the pale wa 
lighted, it was surrounded by cypress trees 

The beautiful mythology of the ancients tells us, that C)- 
partssus was one of the favourites of Apollo. By mischa 


he killed a favourite stag, and with a peculiar, and by pn 


means praiseworthy constancy of sorrow, he grieved him 


. a his question, she mo- 

” t . 
so He observed— Jt! seli to death. The lord of the silver bow changed him into | beautif 
, cia, 


thus mourntul tree 


It is an evergreen, and this, in connection with its | 


Although tae sym- |) 


sword of Harmodius, and thus revenge and wrath are often | 


its trunk down- | 


a cravat. Echo, the nymph, became enamoured of him, for 
his voice probably, as she frequently falls in love with 
sounds, and the unsentimental stripling treated her attach- 
But thirst, not tor grog, but water, was 
He bent his beautiful lips one day to the surtace 


ment with scorn 
his rum 
of a cool sprig, aud tell m love with Ais own image, as it 
| smiled m the clearness of the fountam. There are many 
Narcissuses at the present day, devotedly enamoured ot 
Se lf. 


ional passion, and was changed mo a flower. 


He p»imed to death, under the influence of this ra- 
This flower 
Was consecrated to the Luiicuimdes, and was entwined around 


their brows. It is a sepulchral shrub, and is chiefly to be 


‘found flourishing in Company with the grass of the grave 
' — 


THE CiNNAUON, 


INNOCENCE. 


FMBLEM OF INJURED 


To obtain the fragrance of the cinnamon you must bruis¢ 
its rind—to taste at, you must break it. The emblem i 
beautitully illustrated m Lalla Kookh— 

“ The dream ot the injured, patent mind, 
« That smiles at the wrongs of men, 


“ Is toand in the bruised and wounded rnd 
“ Of the cinnamon. sweetest then.” 


The Ltiln. 

THE EMBLEM OF SLAVERY. 
| Its flowers grow in white branches, in the form of a cha 
It is destructive to the soil—ex 


| lice, the cup dentilated. 


| 
} 


hausting Ms strength, and destroying all other plants in it- 
neighbourhood. Could slavery ind a fitteremblem? Slave- 
ry, Which exhausts the moral sinews, and destroys the mo 
ral strength ! Is it not calculated to bring destruction upon 
the soil where it exists ? Was not this the fate of Hayti, on: 
of * the cane-planted isles,” 


* More tovely than clouds in the west, 
* When the suv, taintly tinging the wave witb his smiles 
* Sinks down ia the ocean to rest*’” 


THE EGLANTINE. 
EMBLEM OF PUESY. 

One would suppose that poesy ought to have a vast va 
| rie ty of emblems, inasmuch as it wears a thousand form- 
‘and characters. O1 sad and melancholy song the cypress 
‘would be a fit ty pe-—of unintelligible poetry we might tak« 

the radish tor an emblem, and all that is good of this plant 
is invisible, at least so long as ut remains with its mothe: 
| There are poems, (so called,) which might be typi 
The muse, how 


earth. 
tied by the cabbage and the red-pepper. 
ever, made her own selection long ago, and took the Eglan- 


tine under her special protection: she gave it to the poet 


as his particular property. At the Floreal games, the po 
etic prize was a golden Eglantine 


THE BLACK THORN. 
THE EMBLEM OF INWARD SORROW 
Its blossoms are faur and tempting to the eye—attractis 
But their beat 


idden long blac 


to the seuse, and sparkling in the sunbeam 
' 


ty is evanescent, and beneath them are |! 
thorus and dark leaves Thus does assumed gaiety hick 


gloomy heart—the smiling lip, and the cheerful brow, beli« 


To this dissimula 


the deep sadness which broods below. 


tion proud minds are prone, veiling their grief from thr 
*} 


impertinence ot ¢ urtosity, and the insults of pity —lik 


beam which, Moore tells us, 


¥ cl 


coldness helow 


‘er the face of the waters mr 

While the tide rens in darkime 
>the cheek may be tinge: 
id heart to ruin runs darkly the whi 


am 


with a warm suns st 


While the 


THE ACACIA. 


LEM OF DOMESTIC BEAUTY 


nd ae. ale 


blossoms of the Aca 


1 it blooms 


auc 


Tints of the white, the golden, the red i 


ly intermingled with the rich 


It is found in the most retired place 
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the fairest in the closeness of its own foliage. It loves the | with Universalists, to think all will be saved by grace | 
mossy rock and the solitary grove, and pines away in the |—-with Catholics, to acknowledge the doctrine of | 
say gerden and crowded parterre. Nourmahal sings, | transubstantiation—and with Methodists, to confess | 
“ Our rocks are rough, but smiling there the absolute necessity of a new birth. It is to reach 
© eody ons qwest. ‘onto se tase | forth the hand to lift a helpless dandy from the gut-! 
. ate Ses ame || ter; and to convoy any lady homew ard, who hath not 
* The loved ani lone deacia jree.” 'waned beyond the maximum of thirty years, and 
There could be no fitter emblem of a beautiful woman,| thereby forfeited all claims to gallantry in the opi- 
flourishing in the retirement of her home, secluded from | nion of the beau monde. Such is true politeness, as 
the vanities of “ crowded life,” and adorning with her settled by the latest definitions ; and those who adroit- 





ELEGANT EXTRACT. 
There have been martyrs in the cause of religion 
that have sung the song of victory while the flames 
curled around them ; there have been champions for 
freedom and their country, who have fearlessly rush- 
ed on to battle and death; but there is no image 
more affecting than that of a patient widowed mo- 
ther, devoting her days and nights to her helpless 
children, and suffering martyrdom without the mar- 
tyr’s crown. 


bloom the abode of domestic affection. | ly practice on these principles are set down as the | peunnenel 
t Chesterfields of our age. } AUTUUN, 
: I} “ The withered frame—the ruined mind— 
T ii} MANDKAKE. i The wreck by passion lett behind 


t 
I ee nities » 
a RT AS Nae | ANECDOTE OF GENERAL HAMILTON. 


This plant is dark and gloomy ; it seeks the shade, and 
is noxious to the earth where it grows. If its leaves are and while on a journey to Albany, he chanced to put 
plucked after the night dew has descended, they utter a up for the night, at a tavern in one of the small vil- 
sound like a human cry. So guilt flies te the shade, and) Jages on the Hudson river, where a mountebank had 
empoisons every thing around it; and so, when iimocence) advertised a display of his ingenuity at slight-of-hand, 
sleeps calmly on its midnight pillow, guilt shrieks under 
the infliction of a merciless conscience. 


| 


| slack-wire, &c. on that evening. Induced by mo- 

| tives of curiosity, and a desire to while away the te- 

| dious hours of a winter's evening, the General took a 

| front seat in the apa.tent allotied for the perform-) 
jances. His keen, piercing eye, did not escape the || 
observation of the juggler, who, stepping up to him, | 

|, and handing him a silver dollar, politely requested | 


© The phantom torms—ol | touch not them, 
* That appal the murderer's sigbt, 

“ Lurk in the fleshy Mandrake’s stem, 
~ That shrieks when torn at night ” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


During the lifetime of this distinguished statesman, || 


The shrivelied scroll—the scattered leaf, 
Seared by autumn’s blast of griet.” 


Every where are to be seen the preparations for 
Winter; there is one place where we fear they are 
too often forgotten—in the heart. In our figurative 
autumn we torget that life is soon to cease; we are 
indifferent about our preparations for the winter of 
death. We hear the blast of time howling around 
our heads, and quenching our glories in the dust, but 
attend not to its warning voice, nor take counsel how 
soon this cumbrous coil of mortality isto be shuffled off. 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLIMENT. 


Pr . » . iW . — 
—_ | him to hold it until he should call for it, adding, that!) The king of France is a very complimentary per- 





POLITENESS. | it might escape his fingers without his knowledge. | 
: os , The General, thinking some harmless trick was in- 
THERE are various definitions of thisterm. The! 


hol fa fi : Lieaiadl malls || tended, and being desirous of humouring the joke, | 
scholars of a former generation considered politeness || , ar 
= a virtue comprehending ies mer mR 2 PO readily accepted the dollar, and clenching it fast 
Pena pr rags _ clk . | in his hand, waited in momentary expectation of some | 
lence, hamanity, civility, and other old-fashioned af-) | betes anni ricote it 6 ees | 
fairs; but the term, like many subjects of modern pee sandeags. Wwnrega tegeremiam alga encodes tape 7g 
, , . ee ’ > 
; « || without his privity. The juggler, whenever he at- 
improvement, has passed through divers changes, to | ited JBEENCTs 
a very different signification Formerly it ame con ' tempted to perform a new trick, would first cast an 
: £ i . as = || a: ; : 
tale : : inguiring glance at the General, as ch as to say 
sidered no breach of politeness to warn a friend of his | , Now rao Sor the p Prasgmese Pa roe is ould 
. ‘ : . 4 . ar, 1e former 
taults, to render aid to modest merit in distress, to! . ; . : lt 
‘ ; ‘ : | immediately look into his hand, to convince himself | 
speak with courtesy to inferiors, and with reverence that he was yet in possession of it. After the per | 
to the aged; but, thanks to the spirit of invention, | ¢ co ae 2 ey 
. lit ay sis f " “I ben Z | formance had ended, the mountebank requested his || 
rue politeness is found now-a-days to consist of vast- | dollar of General H. who, on returning it, observed 
ly opposite practices. A well-bred gentleman would | : ; : tee" Rew 
tie oy. s ; | that he could discover no trick in it. * I do, though,” 
disdain to hurt the feelings of his friend by reminding | , : , 
2 : ’ © replied the mountebank : ** You had not been three 
bien om Spun te mae, or an extra hour at the minutes in the room, when I perceived that if I did 
gaming-table, or a habit of back-biting, might endan- 


+ Ain meniite in @ id. N ia : 1 | not do something to divert your attention, you would 
pe credit in the world. Nor wo Z -on- . ~ Res 
. r would it at all Con-) detect every trick I attempted ; I therefore gave you 


form to the laws of good-b ing one’s | : 
‘ : tl . reeding, to obtrude got the dollar to hold, and managed to have it absorb so 
services upon the unfortunate—encourage ‘ 
penton, Sa ‘much of your attention, that I got through the per- 


advice, meets no welcome until solicited. Conde-! (mance much better than I anticipated when you 
scension to persons in lower conditions of life, should | first fixed your eyes upon me.” General H. it is said 
| . . >| 
always be exercised with caution, lest some advantage |... 1: a "ewuvre of 
mea seine ear sep te : % = > || was highly amused with this chef d’euvre of the Jug-, 
aken by the obliged—or with some sort of display, |! »Jey, and pronounced it the best “ trick” performed | 
lest the act -aain without due acknowledgment and |; : | 
: © | that evening. 
notoriety. z..d as to the show of respect towards the | 
aged—are not all men equal; and will not time and | 


experience, in due season, confer upon every man the 





SLOVENLY PENMANSHIP. 
} . . 

, | An Italian gentleman wrote to his correspondent, 
sane right to exact a tribute of veneration from his. wishing him to send him one or two monkeys; but, 
juniors? Your real polite man, according to the im-!! instead of writing the words one or two, he made use 
proved acceptation of the phrase, is one who-under- | of the Arabic numerals, divided by the Italian o (or,) 
stands the right angles of genuflection, the true geo-| so that the order read thus—1o2 monkeys. His 
metry of a bow; one who can bend his back into the astonishment and vexation may be imagined, when 


tashionable curve, and spra wh his legs off at proper ‘at the return of his vessels he beheld above twenty 
tangents. Genuine politeness is ascertained, accord- 


, ,men marching up to his mansion, escorting what 
ing to the latest authorities, to be composed entirely | seemed tu be an almost innumerable number of the 


of good manners, elegance of gesticulation, flexibility) ridiculous animals he had written for a specimen of, 
of limb, suavity of knees and elbows. It is to nod) and read the following words, addressed to him by 


acquiescence to every man’s assertion, at certain sea- his agent :—* I duly received your order for 10 
sons; answering yea, yea, to every affirmative, and monkeys, which I have been able only partially to 
nay, nay, ‘ry negative proj —it is : ’ 

y, nay, to every negative proposition—it is to pro-|' execute, although I have given and offered very high 
nounce eulogiums upon all that comes to your host's prices—but your order has exhausted all that could 
P > Ve bleu . . ' ¥ 
on however execrable—it 1s tu subscribe to all sorts be immediately procured, even those which could be 
of sentiments on ¢ . spe Ey 

nent 1 all sorts of subjects, especially in procured from private individuals. I have sent, how- 

matters where facts are determined by opinions. With) ever, to Gibraltar and the coast of Africa, and hope 
administration-politicians itis Lo advocate the re-elec- | to send vou the remaining 50 by the Santamaria.” 
tion of Mr. Adams—and with those of the opposition, | . a 


it ts to preter General Jackson. With Calvinists, it|) The test of an enjoyment is the remembrance which 
's to conelude all men totally depraved by nature—! it leaves behind 


sonage. Some ladies were lately presented to him at 

Cambray, to one of whom he said, * Mademoiselle, 

if in the midst of my winter, I could forget the spring, 

you would recall it to me in all its freshness.’ 
_—_—— 


At HoRISMS, 


Nobody ventures upon the high sea of public lif 


without becoming sea sick sooner or later. 
Common people and children swallow moral les 
sons like apples, without pealing them. 





INCREDIBLE STORY OF A HAWK. 


It happened one day that Abba Mirza, fatigued with 
hunting, sat down on the top of a hill with a favourite 
hawk on his hand; he called for some water, and a cup 
was brought from a neighbouring spring ; the hawk dash. 
ed the cup from the king's hand as he was about to drink; 
another was sent for, but the bird managed to spill it like- 
wise; a third and fourth shared the same fate. The mo 


‘march, ina rage, killed the hawk. Before he had time to 


take another cup, one of his attendants noticed that the 
water was discoloured. This cave rise to suspicions ; and 
the spring was found to have been poisoned with the venom 


jof asnake, or some plant. Abha Mirza, inconsolable tor 


his rashness in destroying the bird which had saved his 
life, built a dome to his memory, and is said to have often 


visited it. — Sketches of Persia 


GOOD LUCK, 
An inhabitant of Corfu, who recently returned from 


Spitzbergen, after an absence of twenty-eight years, found 
his wife in good health, but the widow of three husbands 





FAULT FINDERS, 
Some will read over, or rather-over read a bowk, with @ 
view only to find fault; like venomous spiders extracting 
a poisonous quality where the industrious bees sip out a 


sweet and profitable juice. —Sir Roger L’ Estrange 





SCEPTICISM. 

The sceptics who doult of every thing, and whom Ter 
tullian calls professors of imnorance, do affirm some thing 
when they say we can affirm nothing: and admit that some 
thing is certain when they maintam that nothing can be 
certainly known 

_— 


LOVE WAS ONCE A LITTLE BOY. 


A “little boy,” aged fifteen years, eloped a short time 
since from Berkshire, Maks. with a young lady aeed 


cighteen. The twain were made one 
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SKETCHES. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
DEATH. 


“* And thou grim power by life abhorred 

While life a pleasure can afford, 

“ © hear a wretch’s prayer— 

No more I shrink appalled, afraid— 

i court, I beg thy friendly aid, 

* To close this scene of care. 

When shall my soul in silent peace 

“ Resign life's joyless day ! 

“* My weary heart its throbbings cease 
“Cold moulde ring in the clay ?” 


> 


“Every portion of the world,” continued my 
gloomy companion, * is full of deceit and wo—all 
that hath life is subject to vicissitude and sure of de- 
cay. Mind and body are so feebly constructed that 
they are continually injured by the very elements 
which seem made for their advantage. What you 
call the beauties of nature are not only fleeting in 
their very appearance, but are in reality only delu-| 


sion. There is no rainbow in the skv—there is no 


such thing as music but as rt exists in the mind. Co- | 


four is but the reflection of the light, and sound only | 
the agitation of the air. The philosopher discovers | 
naught but fair objects in the physieal world to mock | 
the senses, and but sweet feelings in the natural to 
disappoint the soul. The affections themselves ex- 
ist only like the rainbow, dependent on circumstances, 
which change with every wanton wind, and in the! 
darkness of misfortune they often fade utterly away. | 
Your hopes, all beautiful as they are, shine only like 
the morning, which is a partial effect from common 
causes, and which, from its very nature, cannot last | 
long. If there were no clouds, or no light, 
would be no rainbow. If there were no earth there 
would be no morning. Without, therefore, your ma- | 
terial senses and nerves you could not feel. You) 
would be as the clod beneath your feet, no longer 
enjoying, no longer suffering, after having lost the 
organ through which these sensations were received. 

“ The loveliness of this scene strikes you with rap- 
ture. You can detect nothing but gaiety, innocence, 
and bliss. Yet this appearance of serenity and hap- 
piness is but a veil under which are concealed con- 
vulsions, cruelties, agonies, and death. Beasts, fishes, 
and birds, live by preying on each other. 
terfly which but now floated through the fragrant air, 
has become the prize of yonder grim spider. His 
gorgeous wings are broken, and lashed around his 
feeble frame, and his plumage is soiled with black poi-| 
son. How little he thought a moment ago that his airy | 
wanderings were to terminate in a prison so dim, and 
that he was to be suatched from the velvet leat of the | 
flower, or the gentle undulations of the air, thus to! 


gorge the appetite of his hideous and crue! foe. T he | 
worm writhes in the beak of the bird. The wheel- 
ing hawk watches his victim, and now he darts into 
the wave and bears him off in triumph. 


. \} 
* Asthe season advances the whole scene is changed. | 


The leaves are whirling through the edying arr, the 
forest is stripped of its foliage, and the fields are all | 
dreary. Now the elements of nature are at war with 
each other. The tempest is howling through the air, 
prostrates the oak, and destroys the harvet, undoing 
in a moment the slow work of years, and recklessly 
wasting the produce of much weary labour. 
ver has swollen over its banks, and laid the surround- 
ing fields in ruin. Whirlwinds sweep through the 
groaning sky ; 
and every thing is consigned to terror and destruc- 
tion. Here rugged and uninhabitable mountains rear 
their gigantic cliffs among the clouds, trembling with | 
mighty torrents, and shaking with the fall of roc ks! 


there | 


The ri-) 


earthquakes rock the affrighted earth i] 
| find myself a neglected and valueless creature, at once 


billows of sand, which for ever t renders approach dan- 
gerous, and sometimes destroys thousands at once. | 
Here in constant and terrible conflict, dwell snakes 
| and every thing loathsome. The earth hath its yawn- 
‘ing caverns, and the sea its whirlpools. 
terial nature. Where shall the unpitied child of mor- 
| tality seek for bliss among objects so false, fleeting, 


_and terrible? The afiairs of man are yet more ap-| 


| | palling. 


You are one of a race of beings who seem | 


to have accidentally acquired poweitul weapons to! 
Your ambi- 
| tion degrades you and your cherished hopes, only! 
| to realize the horrors of despair. The feeling and/) 
' knowledge which you possess only render you more) 
and the reason which you’! 


wield them against their own bosoms. 


pre-eminently wretched, 
boast is to extricate you from all embarrassments, and 


iead you up to equality and communion with beings)! 
of a superior nature, only perplexes you in a laby-| 
rinth of doubts and fears, which: might make you ob-| 


jects of ridicule and pity, even to the innocent victim 


which bleeds to sup) ly your table with food. You 


pass a briet space from the helplessness of ntancy to 


|the hopelessness of age, and the period of your ma-| 


turity is full of danger and care. The lite to which) 
even while you curse it you cling with unconquerable | 


jtenacity, is little else than a tissue of sorrows, you! 
are rescued from one unhappy situation only to be | 
| miserable. 


plung sed into another. 


and the reason which distinguishes you is just strong 


|, enough to display your folly without being sufficiently | 


eitective to lead you to wisdom. Look around, and 


behold some of the events which occurs this instant|| 
|| disappointed mortals like you; but beneath is a bed 
{more peaceful than the world with its cruel laws, its 
|| tickle joys, and proud and heartless distinctions. Le 


in the world.’ 


an assemblage of all that can be imagined of mad- 
ness, guilt, wretchedness, and horror ;—shipwreck,| 
plague, earthquake, inundation, fire, war, and famine, 


\united to torture and destroy the race of man. The i} 
| lancy. 


anguish of individuals was beyond description. The 
|slave was at his weary labour, lashed by a cruel mas- 


This is ma-, 


‘all these various horrors, 


“To the pains inflicted on you by nature you add) 
| the pangs of intemperance and the agonies of remorse, || 


I obeyed, and the landscape lately so fair presented | 


‘once beyond the reach of wo. 


|| which I recoil with vain horror, and in whose bound 


lessness I am to be lost and forgotten for ever. Friends 
whom I have loved, do you then exist but in fancy — 
have then my strongest and my last consolations 
melted into air? Alas! what refined misery weak 
man must suffer when he abandons his God in a world 


| like this!” 


* The world, indeed,” said my adviser, * is litt); 
calculated to relieve your anguish. It will but ridi- 
cule your pains, excruciate your feelings, and leave 
you in neglect, if not overwhelni you with scorn. [} 
you return to society, 
traitors and fools. 


you may be sure to meet only 
You will be des; .sed if you are 
poor—you will be flattered and cheated if you are 
rich—and who would prize the affections in afliuence 
which would be denied in sorrow? Your youth will 
waste itself in perpetual trouble, and perhaps in dark 
misfortune. You will labour only to want—you will 
love only to be disappointed or betiayed—and, after 
from many of which it is 
morally impossible that vou should escape, you will 
die—perhaps swallowed in the ocean, or trampled 
down amid the rush of battle, or writhing in the fierce- 


' 
ness of the flames—or more probably you will lie down 


‘on the bed of enervating and protracted sickness, ani 
linger ull you join the world in longing for your end. 
As tor me, | have already said I was the friend of the 
It is my melancholy duty to lift the veil 
trom the face of things, and discover them to the 
eyes of mortals in their naked hideousness. But I 
can teach you to escape the discord of the elements, 
and dety the malignity of tate. Come with me to 
it is tumultuous, and 
agitated minds o} 


yonder rolling torrent—true, 
rages in reckless despair, like the 


together into its angry bosom, and be a 
Death is at first th 
bugbear of childhood, and afterwards the phantom of 
We tear it because it has been painted i 
gloomy colours, clothed in mystery, and teeming with 


us plunge 


|ter. The prisoner pined away in the gloom of his dun-|! pain. We associate it with groans and tears—we speas 


| yeon, because he had resisted oppression, or spoken 
ithe language of sense. The midnight murderer stab-| 
i 

pleasure. Yet 


lbed his victim. Designing men, bigots and tyrants, 


ted whole nations away trom their true mterests, and 
The but- | unmade thei tools of their insatiable avarice or aspir- | well, then, to tumults of existence. Farewell to cheat 
ing hope and crue] despair. 


jing ambition. 

\ “* Where,” asked my companion, * are your proofs 
of benevolence and wisdom! You may be sure if this 
has not been created to gratify malignity, it exists 
under the influence of blind chance, which marks the 
| course of life with no reward for virtue or punishment 
tor vice, which allows a wretched and irregular suc- 
cession of undeserved pangs or accidental pleasures, 
where both the moral and natural world sutter one 
/common neglect, and where vices and diseases, pas- 
|sions and tempests, earthquakes and revolutions, ig- 


;uorance and gloom, reign by turns, cruel tyrants of 


the scene, as each acquires ascendency in this ever- 
lasting confusion of things.” 

* It is indeed,” exclaimed I, * an appalling pic- 
iture of life. [tis a frightful conclusion of philosophy. 
| Dreams of virtue! 
‘hope, whither have you fled! 
lis the reflection, that | must surrender all the fond 


how have you faded !—visions of 
How intenseiy awful 


fancies of youth, all the pride of integrity, all the in- 
| dependence of honour, all the inspiring consciousness 
of generosity and feeling, and sink at last into the bit- 
ter certainty that Iam worse than nothing. Thus I 
| trampled on by man, and without a God to console 
me; joyless on earth and hopeless of heaven; robbed 
of all that rendered life valuable or virtue dear, and 


| of it with undefined terror, and behold in it only th: 


end of all our dreams of ambition and prospects of 
It is life which we 
Bid tare 


it is nothing. 
should fear, tor it is from that we sufier. 


"Lue great world with it 
bitter things and awful revolutions no longer shail be 
to you but as the distant cloud that fades from thr 
evening sky. You shall no longer be the sport of ac- 


‘cident, the victim of others caprices, nor the slave 0! 


your own tastes and affections. You need no moire 
| behold splendours in which you are forbidden to par 
‘ticipate, nor draw delicious pictures of happiness 
which never can be yours. Fly from the conscious- 
ness which has made you a wretch, and be free from 
fortune and from yourself.” 

I started at the idea, and would have shrunk away 
but the picture he had drawn was yet before me. | 
called to mind the feelings with which I had oiten 
looked on life, and, with a shudder of irrepressib! 
horror, | gave him my hand. I 





ATIRISTS. 

A satirist of true genius, who is warmed by a ge 
nerous indignation of vice, and whose censures ar’ 
conducted by candour and truth, merits the applause 
of every friend to virtue. He may be considered a 
a sort of supplement to the legislative authority ot 
his country ; as assisting the unavoidable defects « 


all legal institutions for the regulation of manners, 


and avalanches. Here exllemous deserts expand be- | borne along upon the lapsing tide of time, I am ra-) and striking terror even where the divine prohibit 


aeath the burning sun. Poisoned winds roll about: 


pidly, and in anguish, approaching that abvss, from 


themselves are held in contempt. lai 
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REPOS! TORY. 





art to the eyes of all who desired to look in it, although he | 


FROM ACKERMAN’S FORGET ME NOT, FOR 2828. was often tempted by exorbitant presents and high honours | 


THE MAGICIAN’S VISITER. 


visiter. 
BY HENRY NEELB, ESQ. his extraordinary visiter 


“ Whom wouldst thou see ?” he inquired. 
Iv was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the 
shades of evening were beginning to gather over the city | ger 
of Florence, when a low quick rap was heard at the door | Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the light of 
ef Cornelius Agrippa, and shortly afterwards a stranger | heaven to be excluded trom the chamber, placed the stran- 
was introduced into oe apartinent in which the aa ger on his right sand, and commenced chanting, in a low 
— ng Sl eee. | soft tone, and in a strange language, some lyricai verses, 
The stranger, although finely formed, and of courteous | |, which the stranger thought he heard occasionally a re- 
demeanour, had a certain indefinable air of mystery about 








: hict i > dati had ' | sponse, but it was a sound so faint and indistinct that he 

— ’ — pecan fant. ee S on wes os, _— ~ vardly knew whether it existed any where but in lis own 
ct. s years it w z 

enect is years it was difficult to guess, for the marks of | | tancy. As Cornelius continued his chant, the room gi adual- 


0980 age nina — in his features in @ most ex- ly b came illuminated, but whence the light proceeded it, 
traordinary manner here was not a furrow in his cheek, | | was impossible to discover. At length the stranger plainly ‘ 


or a wrinkle on his brow, and his large black eye beamed | 
with all the brilliancy and vivacity of youth ; but his stately 
figure was bent, apparently beneath the weight of years ; 
his hair, although thick and clustering, was gray; and | 
his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its tones were of 
the most ravishing and soul-searching melody. His cos- | 
tume was that of a Florentine gentleman; but he held all 
staff like that of a p in bis hand, and a silken sash, 
inscribed with oriental Characters, was bound arouud his | | 
waist. His tace was deadly pale, but every feature of it | 
was singularly beautitul, and its expression was that of | 
profound wisdom, mingled with poignant sorrow. 

“ Pardon me, learned sir,”’ said he, addressing the phi- 
losopher, “ but your tame has travelled into all lands, and 
bes reached all cars, and | could not leave the fair city of | ,, Wave on, then,” said the stranger, and groaned bitter- 
Florence without seeking an interview with one who is its ” 

a jly: “ wave on, and take heed that thou be not weary 
greatest boast and ornament. P = 

** You are right welcome, sir,” returned Agrippa; “ but 
I fear that your trouble and curiosity will be but ill repaid. 
Tam simply one who, mstead of devoting my days, as do 


|| perceived a large mirror which covered the whole of the 
| catreme end of the apartment, and over the surface of 
i} | which a dense haze or cloud seemed to be rapidly passing 

* Died ste in wedlock’s holy bands?” inquired Cornelius. | 
“ She was a virgin spotless as the snow.” 


, closed over her!" 


swered somewhat impatiently, “ Many, many ; more than 
| lL now have time to number.’ 

“ Nay,” said Agrippa, “ but | must know. 
| ten years that have elapsed since her death once must I 
|}wave this wand; and when I have waved it for the last 
tume, you will see her figure in you mirror.’ 


For every 


Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with some- 
thing of anger, but he excused his want of courtesy on the 
ground of the probable extent of is calamities. He then) 
, waved his magic wand many times, but, to his consterna- 


the wise, to the acquirement of wealth and honour, have 
~e lost its virtue. Turning again to 


passed long years in paintui and unprofitable study, in en- 
deavouring to unravel the secrets of nature, and iniuabiog 


tion, it seemed to 
jthe stranger, he exc!aumed : 


» ;, : “ ? > 
my self into the mysteries of the occult sciences.” \ Who and what art thou, man Thy presence troubles 


* Talkest thou of long years!” echoed the stranger— 


and a melancholy smiie piayed over his features :—* thou, already described twice two hundred a tig nas the 


surtace of the mirror experienced no alteration. 


thou mock me—and did no such person ever exist as thou 
' had 


who hast scarcely seen touiscore since thou left’st thy Say, dost | 


cradle, and tor whom the quiet grave is now waiting, eager 


to clasp thee in her shelicring arms! | was amoung the described to me 


“ Wave on—wave on!’ 
which this terrogatory extracted from the stranger 


tombs to-day—the still and solemn tombs: I saw them | was the stern and only reply 


When I was 
aboy, | used to wish to be like that sun—his career was so The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself a 
Jong, so brighi, so glorious. But to-night | thought ‘ it is dealer in wonders, began now to be excited, and a myste- 
betier to slumber among those tombs than to be ijike him.’ 
To-night he sank behind the hills, apparently to repose : wand, much as he doubted the sincerity of his visiter. As 
but to-morrow he must renew bis course, and run the bis arm grew slack, he heard the deep solemn tones of the 
stranger, exclaiming, “ Wave on—wave on!” and at 


smiling im the last beains ot the setting sun. 


same dull and unvaried, but toilsome and unquiet race. 
There is no grave for him, and the night and morning dews length, after his wand, according to the calculations of his 
are the tears that he sheds over his tyrannous destiny.” art, had described a period of above twelve hundred 
Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of external years, the cloud cleared away from the surface of the mir- 
nature aud of all her phenomena, and had often gazed ror, and the stranger, with an exclamation of delight, arose, 
upon the scene which the stranger described, but the feel- aud gazed rapturously upon the scene which was there re- 
ings and ideas which it awakened in the mind of the latter presented. 
were so diflerent from any thing which he had himself ex- An exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was before 
perienced, that he could not help, for a season, gazing him. In the distance rose lofty mountains crowned with 
upon him in speechicss wonder. His guest, however, cedars; a rapid stream rolled in the middle, and in the 
fore-ground were seen camels grazing ; a rill trickling by, 
“ But Ltrouble you—I trouble you ;—to my purpose in in which some sheep were quenching their thirst, and a 
I have he ard strange tales of a lofty palm-tree, beneath whose shade a young female of 
wondrous mirror, which your potent art has enabled you exquisite beauty, and richly habited in the costame of the 
to construct, in which whosoever looks may see thedistant east, was sheltering herself from the rays of the noontide 
or the dead, on whom he is desirous again to fix his gaze. sun. 
My eyes see nothing in this outward visible world which “'Tis she! ‘tis she!’ shouted the stranger; and he was 
ean be pleasing to their sight. The grave has closed over rushing towards the mirror, but was prevented by Corne- 
#l} Tloved. Time has carried down its stream every thing lius, who said, 
that once contributed to my enjoyment. The world is a ‘‘Forbear, rash man, to quit this spot! with each step 
vale of tears, but among all the tears which water that sad that thou advaucest towards the mirror, the image will 
valley, not one is shed for me—the fountain in my own become fainter—and shouldest thou approach too near, it 


speedily resumed the discourse. 


making you this visit. 


heart, too, is dried up. I would once again look upon the will vanish away entirely.” 
face which Lloved. I would see that eye more brigh', and Thus warned, he resumed his station; but his agitation 


that step more stately than the antelope’s; that brow, the was so excessive, that he was obliged to lean on the arm of | 


hroad smooth page on which God had inseribed his fairest the philosopher for support, while, from time to time, he 
varacters. 1 would gaze on all I loved and all I lost.— uttered incoherent expressions of wonder, delight, and 


Such a gaze would be dearer to my heart than all that the lamentation | 
world has to offer me—exeent the crave -except the, 
rave How beautiful she is '—Miriam, my child, canst thou not! 


* My child, my own sweet Miriam,” answered the stran- | 
|the mirror—the scene represented within it faded away— 


A cloud gathered on the stranger’s brow, and he an-) 1 


me. According to all the rules of my art, this wand has || 
|| out of the house, rapidly disappeared 


rious feeling of awe forbade him to desist from waving his 


The passionate pleading of the stranger had ahaa l speak to me ’--By heaven, she moves! she smiles '—9, 
upon Agrippa (who was not used to exhibit his miracle of |! speak to me a s’ngle word! or only breathe, or sigh !— 


' Alas! all is silent-—dull and desolate as this heart !—Again 
ithat smile !—that smile, the remembrance of which a 


to do so,) that he readily consented to grant the request of | thousand winters have not been able to freeze up in my 
|| heart !—Old man, it is in vain to hold me !—I must-——will 
| clasp her!” 


As he uttered the last words, he rushed franticly toward 


the cloud gathered again over its surface—and the stranger 
sunk senseless to the earth 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found himself 
in the arms of Agrippa, who was chafing is temples and 
gazing on him with looks of wonder and fear. He imme- 
diately rose on his feet, with restored strength, and, press- 
ing the haad of his host, he said, 

“ Thanks, thanks, for thy courtesy and thy kindness, 
and for the sweet but painful sight which thou hast pre- 
sented to my ey es.” 

As he spake these words, he put a purse into the hand 
of Cornelius, but the latter returned it, saying, “ Nay, 
nay, keep thy gold, friend. I know not, indeed, that a 
Christian man dare take it; but be that as it may, I shall 


esteem myself sufficiently repaid if thou wilt tell me who 


* How many years have passed away since the grave | thou art.” 


} 


* Behold!" said the stranger, pointing to a large histo 
ical picture which hung on the left hand of the room 
| “see,” said the philosopher, “an exquisite work of 
art, the production of one of our best and earliest artists 
representing our Saviour carrying his cross.”” 
“But look again!” said the stranger, fixing his keen 
dark eyes intently on bim, and pointing to a figure ow the 


| left hand of the picture 


| Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had not 
observed betore—the extraordinary resemblance which 
this figure bore to the stranger, of whom, indeed, it might 
be -_ to be a portrait 
| “ That,” said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, “ is 
‘intended to represent the unhappy infidel who smote the 
|| divine Sufferer for not walking faster, and was therefore 
jcondemned to walk the earth himsel{, until the period of 
o- Sufferer’s second coming.” 

Tis l'—'tis 1° exclaimed the stranger; and, rushing 


| Then did Cornelius Agrippa know that he had been con 
'versing with the Wayprrixe Jew 


FROM THE SAME WORK 
AN INTERESTING SKETCH. 
BY MRS. HOFLAND 
| In the warm autumn of 1818, two military men, of dif 
ferent ages but highly intelligent countenances and grace- 
ful manners, were crossing the country trom Brighton to 
Windsor, and from time to time gazing on its more attrac- 
tive scenery, with that affectionate recogmuon natural to 
those who have been long absent from necessity, or that 
nicety of observation which arises trom the power of com- 
parison with various countries and distant objects. The 
younger was in moureink, and his countenance, though 
eminently handsome, was fraught with anxiety and some- 
what of regret, as if he adverted with pain to the scenes 
from which he was separated; but the features of the 
elder (a noble-looking veteran) were full of unmixed de- 
light His eye revelled in the luxuriance and beauty of all 
around ; “ This is my own, my native land,’’ was the bur- 
den of every pleasant remark and endeared recollection of 
mansion, village, or cottage, as they passed along. 

On reaching the top of that hill in Sussex which is 
crowned by the church and village of Rudgwick, the pant- 
ing horses stopped to take a short rest and a mouthful of 
water, and general Stamford, standing up in the barouche, 
was so struck with the extraordinary beauty of the valley 
to their right, and which had hitherto been hidden from 
them by trees and a high hedge-row, that he entreated his 
companion to leave the carriage a moment, and step a ‘ew 
yards nearer to that charming opening which had struck 
him so forcibly. 

The deep narrow valley below them showed only onr 
single, whitewashed, casemented house, which, nestled io 
a surrounding garden, seemed the very abode of humble 
pleaty, aud not inelegant content Betore it rose a beau- 


‘Tis she! 'tis she! even as she looked while living '— | tiful wood, with such abruptness, that tree above tre¢ 


each showed its own peculiar foliage and varicty, while 
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the opposite side was covered with waving corn, now un- | comprehension ever since we set out, for never did I see 
} ~ . . . 

dulating in the evening breeze. A gurgling stream, cross- || good fortune so ill bestowed on a man in his twenty-third ! 

ed by a rustic bridge, passed through the valley ; and the || year before: but your present pleasure is not less surprising || ~as too much agitated for conversation, and each heart 


remote high lands described so bold an outline as to com-| than your despondence has been. 
“ This poor fellow has communicated, in his simple | fears, and reflections. 

test | The following morning saw De Vernai hasten, with eager 
of all heaven's gifts to man—and this hope creates im- || steps and palpitating bosom, to that “ pleasant home” where 
I would give the world that I could fly to || his heart's idol, in the zenith of her attractions, and sur. 


municate the idea of distant mountains, that was at this | 


moment aided by the eflect of the descending sun, which, 
throwing partial gleams of brilliant light and large masses | 
of shadow, added the character of grandeur to that of | 
beauty. 


“ Now this I call perfectly English scenery, and I prefer | 


| narrative, hope, my dear general, that best and swee 


patience. 
” 


Windsor ! 
| : — ; | 
| “ But since you know it is impossible to procure better 


las well as his heart, and a thousand tender recollec 
tions rose to his memory. His young companion also 


became oceupied with its own thoughts and feelings, hopes, 


| rounded by many who did homage to her virtues and 
|charms, still “rocked the cradle of declining age.” He 


it a thousand times to any thing we have seen to-day,” || Wings than sixteen good legs ofier you, and the read is |! und her seated in an open window, earnestly engaged on 


said the elder gentleman. “ That wood is really magnifi- 
cent; and this cluster of cottages, with their jutting gable-| 
ends, rose-covered porches, rustic trellises mantled with | 
vines, are beautiful! Nothing in your darling Italy can | 
be finer.” 

“It is very beautiful. I am really obliged to you for) 
imducing me to alight; for it is, in fact, so likea scene | 
near Como, as, with alittle addition from the imagination, | 
to be really fascinating.” | 

“Como! nonsense! it has its own beauty, its own cha- | 
racter, to rely on. Look at that honest fellow in the round | 
frock just below us; he never heard of Como, yet he is 
spell-bound by the charm of the landscape betore him ; he | 
feels, as Akenside says, 

the power of beauty smiling at his heart; 
How lovely! how commanding !” 

‘* But such men never read Akenside, I believe. Never- 
theless, general, | have no doubt this rustic could express, 
in his rude, unpolished language, ‘what he teels.’ We 
will ask him :—You seem much struck with this pretty 
prospect, my good fellow /" 

“ Why, yees, sir; | can’t say but I do like it, though 
I’ve seen it scores o’times : but I was’nt just looking at it 
for that reason at this time.” 

“* T suppose you are thinking of the corn?” 

“ Noa, sir, though that’s what I should be thinking on: 
but the truth wer, [ was thinking how like it be, all on 
that zigzag line next the sky, and the wood too, and the 
parsonage, to a kind of a sort of a picture as I seed last 
night.” . 

“A picture!’ exclaimed Captain De Vernai, with an 
animation of eye and gesture which he had not yet dis- 
played. ‘ Where did you see the picture !” 


case it was all made out on a shect o’ paper; and my sis- 
ter, who showed it to me, called it a—a—"’ 

“A sketch, perhaps ?”’ 

“That wer the very word, for sure, sir. She said it) 
wer made in forrin parts, (for Amy have travelled a oon 
deal,) and that her lady would not take a power o’ money 
for it. For that matter, she showed me a curous little | 
book that my lady herself did with her own hands, all 
made out of that one thing, sir.” 

“ Are you sure of that!” 





“O, yees, sir, quite sure ; though, for sartin, my lady’s || 
own pictures were worth a hundred o’ his’n as did the big i moment when I thought, when L believed, that the feelings | 
On one leaf there was the house, all plain like, || which absorbed my own bosom were in a slight degree 


sketch. 


now excellent, be a little more explicit, | beseech you.” | 

“ You may, perhaps, recollect my obtaining leave, about | 
three years since, to visit Italy 7” 
| “Ido: you renewed that journey this spring, and, as || 
|take it, lost your heart, or some little matter of that kind!" | 
“No, general, it was during my first journey, when 1) 
accompanied Colonel Maxwell. He introduced me to| 


Mrs. Brereton, then residing in Italy for the benefit of her 


health, and accompanied by her niece, the orphan daugh-| 
iter of Lord Hardcastle, who was left wholly dependent | 
upon her. They resided at a distance from Como, and | 
studiously out of the usual beat of travellers; but the | 
Colonel was an old friend, and, as such, was received 
| without ceremony.” 
“ Aha! | understand itnow. Whilst he talked over old 
times, or played chess with the invalid, you rambled about, | 
explored the views, and rowed on the lake with the niece :| 
|you accompanied her harp with your flute ; you sang to-| 
‘gether, danced together, and——” | 
| “And sketched together, for she had a strong predilec-| 
jtion for drawing, and Mrs. Brereton was extremely desi-| 
vous that she should improve herself in that charming art, 
, which affords delight even in that solitude.” 
; « Very true ; it is particularly calculated for plain girls ; | 
they can pursue it without interruption. It suits crooked | 
igirls, too, because it will not spoil their shapes.” 


! 
! 


“ But Lady Louisa is positively beautiful, and her form 


| was at that time as near perfection as possible in one so, 
ly oung. 
aii when she bounded through the valley, so enchant- 
ving as the glance of her eye, the bloom on her cheek: but 
her touching sensibility, her peculiar situation, as high- 


|born and portionless, her tender assiduity towards her, 


manners, gave her an interest beyond her beauty.” 

| ‘You fell desperately in love with her, of course—and 
‘had abundant opportunity for confessing your flame !” 
| “ | had time and place ; fortune forbade all other power. | 
What could a subaltern, with no other possession than a) 
Waterloo medal, and an old but almost forgotten name, | 
‘offer to merit, rank, and beauty ?”” 

| “ That which sixteen is very apt to accept—the heart of 
a brave soldier. But you did not kneel to her in the’ 


” 


| 


| groves, then, and sue her to risk all for love 


“Indeed I did not. I tore myself from her, even at the | 


and showing a deal more genteel than our parsonage. On || experienced by her. I have no desire to recall the horrors 


another leaf there was a wood, and a great hill behind it : |! 


and on another there was a brobk, and a——” 
“Come, my dear De Vernai, we cannot stay all night | 


here; you see the sun is setting.” | to hope I was not deceived !”” 


** One word more ;—where does the lady live?” 

“O, sir! it’s a good thirty miles from here, as my old! 
mare knows to her sorrow.” 

“ But where does Lady Louisa live ?—Is she still un-| 
married ?—still s | 

“She is my Lady Louisa Templeton that I mean, sir; 
and she lives with her aunt, Mrs. Brereton, just for the 
present at Old Windsor, because madam’s seat in the north 
is too cold for her.” 

Another impatient exclamation from General Stamford 
compelled De Vernai to hasten away, but not till he had 
told the countryman that he remembered his sister Amy, 
Hle 
then sprang towards the barouche with a rapid bound, as 
one that tred on air, and his countenance beamed with a 


and presented him with a sovereign for her sake 


kind of ecstacy. 

“In the name of woman's curiosity! (which T take to be 
te. times as intense and acute as that of man) pray do tell 
me how this clodhopper’s roundabout story could take the 
spell so suddenly from your mind, and so quicken your 


movements. J must confess, that you have been past my 


of that moment, nor the long suffering which followed ; 
but surely, general, since she has treasured my sketch so 
long, since she has copied it so frequently, 1 may venture 

“| dare say you may ; but go on with your story.” | 

“] have no story to tell. I struggled as well as | was 
able, and ventured, at the end of more than two years, to 
believe I could revisit the scenes where | had enjoyed so 
much happiness, and endured so much sorrow unmoved— 
and therefore set out this spring to retrace my steps. The 


ladies were, as 1 expected, gone, and | could learn no 


tidings of them. On my return to France, | found myselt 


' become the heir to a noble fortune, left me unexpectedly 


by a very distant relation; and you will readily believe 
that, coming so soon after iy recent journey, (which had 
indeed renewed the flame of love,) | became anxious to 
very misery on the subject of Louisa’s present situation,.— 
This must account for my absence, my deection.”’ 

* Say nothing about it; you have acted nobly and wisely, 
my young triend—very differently from your reprover, 
under similar circumstances, some five and thirty year 
ago N’ Impc rle! he does not repent, when he thinks on 
the beloved wife who has struggled through the evils of 
life so bravely - 

Phe general was suddenly silent; for his eves were full 


Never have I seen any thing so graceful as her | 


“Why, sir, not exactly a picture, as one may say, be-// aunt, the virtues of her heart, and the elegance of her | 


}a drawing from nature ; and it will be readily conceived, 
ithat her surprise and her employment facilitated that soft 
confession so long and so honourably delayed. The results 
were most happy ; for there was no cause for delaying the 
union of those so well calculated to ensure each other's 
iticity: and often do they gratefully advert to that trea 
jsured boon of love, the interesting sKETCH. 
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Forget Me Not.—This really beautiful work, published 
jointly by Ackerman, of London, and by Carey, Lea, and 
Carey, of Philadelphia, has made its appeavance ; and we 
have examined its splendid embellishments and its literary 
jcontents with a high degree ‘.. in both re. 
spects it reflects great credit on publishers, the artists, 
|and the contributors. Among the latter, there are several 
names which, if it were righteto judge by a name alone 
| (and many require nothing more to enable them to pro- 


| “ae , 
jnounce a eriical opinion,) would, of themselves, show the 


|| volume to be of no ordinary cast. Campbell, Moore, Mrs 


Hemans, and the fancitul Miss Landon, have all of them 
enriched its pages with their effusions ; and from such 
sources it is hardly to be supposed that any thing other than 
excellent can emanate. Besides these, there are numerous 
writers also known to fame, though in a less degree—but 
jthe productions of some of them, both in prose and verse, 
are well entitled to praise. Indeed, the literary contents 
lot this year’s Forget Me Not, are, with a very few excep- 
tions, such as would do credit to any pen, and cannot be 
read without improvement and delight. The embellish- 
Rey we have already said, are of the first order ; but in 
‘Lis respect it is certainly not superior, if equal, to the 
Atlantic Souvenir; and were we called on to decide upon the 
| relative merits of the two works, generally, we should feel 
lat au utter loss to which to give the preference. The 
|‘ Sister's Dream,” and the “ Sketch,” are, we think, the 
most beautiful of the plates, though neither of them sur 
|passes the “Faithful Friend,” and several others, which 
‘are to be found in the Souvenir. From this beautiful work, 
our readers will perceive that we have extracted largely 
for this number of the Mirror ; and these extracts occupy- 


\|ing more space than was at first intended, must be our 


excuse to those of our correspondents whose contributions 
we are in consequence obliged to defer. We need not 
recommend the purchase of this elegant yearly present 
for we are informed that it meets with a very rapid sale 
and it is doubted—as many of these gift-books as there will 
be published against the approaching holidays—whether 
there will be enough to supply the demand, They form 
indeed, a valuable present, as creditable to the taste of the 
giver, as they must be pleasing to those who receive them 
as tokens of friendship or of love. 


American navy vindicated.—We some time ago surmised 
as the reader may recollect, that the popularity of De 
toos’s book in England was principally owing to his re 
marks on the American navy, and his attempts to prove 
that our country could never become very formidable on 
the ocean. His arguments, though far from conclusive 
were the most plausible that we recollect to have seen on 
the subject; but they were ably answered and refuted in 
the London Magazine of August. T 


De Roos’s argument is, that no man will become a sailo: 


» substance of Mr 


who is able to obtain a subsistence on land; that the great 
maritime pewer of England is created by the numbers whe 
and on the 


aie compelled to seek a livelihood on the ocean; 


contrary, that the facilities offered in America for agricul 
tural pursuits, will prevent any great number from taking 
to the The Magazine writer, in reply, very clearly 
proves that it is not by compulsion, but from choice, an 
the effect of enterprize, that any body of people are cor 
verted into a powerful naval community ; and that thos 
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country. Those who wish to peruse the arguments at 
length, we refer to the Magazine. 
|| which we allude. 


causes exist in greater force in America than in any other || advancement. A thorough knowledge of mankind, and | Clara Fisher, perhaps, will be excellent in this department 
an ardour of disposition, which always gave an interesting || In ease, grace, and natural vivacity, we think Miss Kelly 
earnestness to his efiorts, were among the qualities to i is inferior to her; avd in high-bred, fashionable airs and 
It is not our intention to speak at large affectation, decidedly so to Mrs. G. Barrett. In keen, sar- 


good clerks.—The recent resolution, adopted by the! of the demise of our illustrious citizen—for we feel too | castic, shrewish characters, such as Beatrice, Catherine, 


retailers pt yess to close their stores at dark, = bet deeply to express ourselves as we would upon the subject; 
ieee 7 > shety ie os i seh ee neat ow but we offer these few remarks for the purpose of introdu- 
cler ; a large, and, ee e ae part, Digmy reape a © || cing the annexed poetic tribute to the memory of Emmet, 
class of young men—either for their permanent good OF || «ich almost flowed impromptu on the occasion, from the 
injury, according to the manner in which this augmenta- en of one of our most highly valued correspondents. — 
tion of their leisure shall be employed. It is therefore with F > Fit, Taegan " re 

: _— weap asain A beipa Though the subject of it rests (to use the impressive lan- 
great pleasure that we learn a society has been established ‘ yet, ifa 
among them, for the purpose of promoting their advance- oe 
meut in literary and general knowledge ; and, if we are 


guage of the poem) “ in death's marble silence,” 
long life of usefulness and honour—if a strict performance 
ay : * \,of all the duties of father, husband, citizen, and friend, in 
rightly informed, a connexion has been effected between | 
This | 


: F addition to the noble exercise of those tllustrious talents 

themselves and the Mercantile Library Association. : ; 

: rege amen which shed continual light around his path—if these, we 
is a3 it should be ; and trom such proceedings, adopted, as 
they have been, immediately after the resolution of their 
employers gave to them the disposal of their evenings, we 
augur the happiest consequences. 
whom we speak is numerous in this city ; and we are satis- i 
fied that no one will read of their laudable conduct without | : 

: : Seer | * As stars that shoot along the sky, 

{ sensations of the most pleasurable kind. This is the way “ Shine brightest when they fall from high.” 
in which they are laying the foundation of future usefulness | F 

and respectability; and if they persevere in the praise- ||) STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS ADDIS EMMET. 

worthy undertaking, they may look forward to the day—|| He came from the land which oppression o’ershaded— 
Green Erin—that gem on the breast of the sea— 

“Twas his home, and his pride, tll her liberties taded, 
And tyranny’s sword shed the blood of the tree : 

A lone pilgrim, he came o'er the dark waves of ocean, 
Au asylum to seek im the clime of the west; 

With a heart deeply rived, where it glowed with devotion, 
He sought on our shores tor a haven of rest 


| s@y, can give permanence to fame, the name of Emmet 
| will be remembered and revered, as one of those “‘ who 
= : .|. were not born to die.” 

The class of persons of | 

*“ Yes, he was mighty to the last, 


* Extinguished, not decayed ; 


and at no distant date—when, instead of being mere mea-| 
surers of tape and lace, (for such, without proper cultiva- 
tion of their minds, they must continue to be,) they will be- I 
come responsible, wealthy, and influential members of so- 


ciety. i! 
) Ss Ij 


Thomas Addis Emmet.—TYhe recent deaih of this dis-| 
. tinguished and highly reverenced individual, has caused a) 





While his memory sighed o’er the friends that liad pe- 
rished— 

. . cae : | O’er the loved one who sunk in his youth to the tomb, 

nity, than any event of a similar character which has oc- i} +, : 

? . | His soul would look back to the hopes it had cherished— 

Extensively known by || Alas! they were crushed iw the hour of their bloom ! 

ihe peculiar circumstances which forced him, early in life,|| But time, that can brighten the gloom of dejection, 

oseek, in our land, a refuge trom the tyranny and op-'| As it passed o'er his brow, left it calm and serene ; 

pression that had driven him from his own—and still more || Like the lake which again smiles with heaven’s reflection, 

When the storm has gone by that had darkened the 


scene. 


more general sensation of sorrow throughout our commu- i 


curred for a long period of time. 


extensively, perhaps, by the usefulness which has marked 
his high career among us, there is scarcely one who does || 
not feel that his loss has occasioned a vacuum in society || The mighty in talent are thronging and listening, 

To talents of the most || As they eagerly press through those towering halls ; 

| And high hearts are throbbing—and bright eyes are glis- 
| tening— 

While the deep thrilling sound of his eloquence falls: 
And many have gathered—conviction hath hearkened, 
source in the heart, and which, without his intellectual || To accents that poured like a torrent of dame ; 

When such a i But the light of his eye in a moment is darkened !— 
Like the warrior he falls, on the field of his fame ! 


which will not easily be supplied. 
brilliant and enviable order, brought into full exercise by | 
an education extensive and refined, he joined, in rich abun- |! 
dance, those more estimable qualities, which have their 


acquisitions, had readered him beloved. 
man—combining in rare association, manifold virtues and || 


noble endowments, is suddenly snatched from ¢ y \} crin '—sz : ened . mn are wee — } 
» s y sue m among us,|; Ah, Erin !—sad Erin !—thy children are weeping beer, is immense ! 


we feel the poorness, the inefiiciency of language to give | The star which they gazed on so proudly, has set! 
| In death’s marble silence their great one is sleeping— 
But his grave with the tears of a nation is wet: 


utterance to the big emotions of our hearts 


* There is a tear for all who die, 
* A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; | 
* But myriads swell the funeral ery ioe | 


U'er the spot of his rest a cold wophy to stand ; 
But thy name, mighty Emer ! will shine briglit in story, 


} 
| 
shen such ornaments of our nature as Emmet expire.— | W hile honour aud worth are revered in our land P 


There is something in the circumstances of |’; death at 

. | 
He did not sink/| 
by gradual decay—leaf by leaf, and branch by branch—|| 


ence deeply affecting and consolatory FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Park Theatre. —We were sorry to observe that this house 


mto the grave; but, like the oak struc he ear ’ . 
oS ‘ ‘ _ ~ a ck » 4 re earth by |! was but indifierently attended at Mr. Placide’s benefit on 
ightning, When green with the foliage of its seventieth . r . 
5 sah Monday. The selection of the play ( The Provoked Husband ) 
summer, he was gathered at once to his fathers, while ss 
z 2a F 7 was such as wight have been expected by such an actor 
sanding in vigorous old age, and an object of admiration , : . ‘ : 
: » It partakes of the qualities of himself. It is one of the fine 
ball, amidst those halls which, but a few hours before, ' ld i 

: sterling come “ g % , a gres 
tad resounded with his eloquence. It was on Wednesday, erling old comedies, with a good deal of wit, a creat deal 
be fourteenth instant, that this lamentable occurrence took of humour, very little sentiment, and only a sprinkling of | 
pace, while attend ig to court on the inportant cause of the pathetic towards the end We are no admirers of 
Harbow He was attacked with an those anomalous things—comedies, as they are called—th 


woplectic fit, and fell upon the table near which he had utles ot which lead us to expect the joke and jest, and, in 


ie Sailor's Snug 


hen standing, but the moment previous, in perfect health. stead, salute us with false sentiment and mock heroes. li 
Miss helly’s 


Lady Townley was one of her happiest efforts; it had near- 


Medical assistance was immediately procured, and every WS strongly cast, and excellently played 
ting that skill, exalted respect, and warm affection could 


grest, was resorted to in behalf of the exemplary suf- ly all her beauties, with few of her detects In general, 


ferer—but alas! without success. He was removed to his We entertain no very violent admiration of Miss k.’s act- 


use, and about eleven of the same evening expired ! ing in what ts called “genteel comedy,’ and think she 


Thus terminated the career of one who, for moral and might have turved the talents sh possesses ina more con- 


tellectual worth, was well entitled to the high place which ge nial direction. She can be arch, spirited, hoydenish, 
sarcastic, Fhink of a fashionable 


enjoyed in the esteem of his adopted country men As any thing but genteel. 


«lawyer, he had but few equals, and no superiors, in the lady in real life, such as Miss Kelly makes her appear on 


and. To a 


wrough classical and legal education, and an intimate 


ind naturally penetrati und vigorous, a the stage! Why, her Amazonian walk is alone sufficient 


to scatter and annihilate a whole drawing room full ot} 
acquaintance with the best authors in every department of dandies! Indeed, we do not know of any actress here who} 


terature, he joined other equally important requisites, possesses ad! the requisites for the fine lady of centeel co-|| 


stich no less than these contributed to his professional, medy, though a great many have them in part 


No sculptured memorial may rise to his glory— {| 


stow 


-| ments in the city, which their 


and Estifania, she is greatly superior to either. Barry 
played Lord Towniey, and played it well; we may say 
very well, as the former sounds cold at a time when super 
|| latives are so much in vogue; and Mrs. Barry contrived to 
be pleasing in the up-hill didactic part of Lady Grace 
Our remarks will be most uncritical, tor we have scarcely 
any fault to find with the performance. Mr. Williams was 


better than common, and Mr. Woodhull both surprised 


and pleased us by the manner in which he played Manly 
The whole family ot the Wrongheads were in good keep 
ing. Rees was one of the best representatives of the blun- 
dering, solid-headed old baronet, we have seen: aud Mrs 
Hilson and Placide, as the pert Miss and vulgar booby, 
Altogether it was a fine treat. Mr. Foot, 


j after a considerable absence, has returned to his station 


| 
| were capital 


At one time we perceived we were tire dof Mr. Foot, but 

absence changes feelings, and we were glad once more to 
| see the good-humoured looking old gentleman again. Mr 
| F. always dresses and looks like a gentleman, and if, ocea- 

sionally, be is somewhat drowsy, it does not create unplea 
|! sant feelings, but rather begets « correspouding calmness 
\| and placidity in his audience. —The new 


| 


piece of The 


Gambler's Fate is playing with great erlat lothis we 


} have no obje ction, but notwithstanding the floods of tears 
lit has drawn from the eyes of the Parisians, we must give 
livent to our humble opinion. We think it is one of the 
|| heaviest of the dead-weight school of dramas—one of the 

| worst of a bad kind—a most villainous « ompound of noise 

lend nonsense, that would be disagreeable if it was not so 
| 


May be so; 
Besides, 


contemptible. [tis said to contain a fine moral 
|| but it is administered in a most unpalatable shape 

we doubt the efficacy of these violent doses of morality 
|, They are more apt to create nausea than bring the mind 
/toa“ pure and pristine health.” There is, however, one 
! good joke in ut, which, as it is the only one, we transcribe 

Albert, the ruined gamester, is standing with a pot of 
|! small beer in his hand, when, in the course of conversa 
i tion, the landlady observes— 


* Providence will protect vou, if vou deserve it 
| Albert—* Providence, (in a tone ef anguish and remorse) O heaven 
} Drinks th amall beer.) 

The washing down the remorseful exclamation with such 
a scandalous and anti-tragic beverage, is exceedingly ludi- 


crous The connexion, too, between heaven and small 
On the first night of the piece some of 
the performers forgot their parts—we presume it was ow- 
ing to their being so much aflected! Cc 
| New-Vork Theatre. —As we find it impracticable to be- 
that attention on the various theatrical establish- 

merits deserve, and which 
our readers require from us, we have the satisfaction to 
announce that we have procured the assistance of a literary 
gentleman in this department of our paper; and in future 
each number of the Mirror will contain a notice of the 
performances at the Bowery theatre, from his pen, On 
his judgment, aud critical acumen and accuracy, we place 


the utmost reliance, as would our readers, too, were we 


pernutted to mention his name 





MARKIFED, 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Marcellus, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lyach to Miss Ldlemia Westerfield 

On the 6th inst. by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. Syd 
ney Lewis to Miss Sarah Ann Wardell 

On the 13th inst by the Rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. R. C 
Skinner, jun. to Mrs, Ann Marsh 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Newburgh, 
Mr. James 8. Magee, of Montgomery county, Md. to Mis 
Susan Torbush, of Ulster county, N. ¥ 

On the Lith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Broadhead, Mr. Ed 
ward R. Painter to Miss Catherine Bogert 


DIED, 
On the 14th inst. Miss Sally Ann Slocum, ared 21 years 
On the 15th inst. Mr. Thomas Vale, aged 32 years 
On the léth inst. Mrs. Ellen Hunt 
On the 19th inst. Captain Alexander 5. Sutherland 
On the 20th inst. Mr, Samuel Machett, aged 60 years 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of one hundred 


Miss # persons during the past week 
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PO ETRY. 
a 
FROM ACKERMAN’S FORGET-ME-NOT, 


THE WEDDING RING. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 





Nay, Annie, start not thou aside, 
Nor strive to reach the door, 

When we have ta’en a ten-mile ride 
To view the goldsmith’s store. 

See that gay brooch, that bracelet see, 
And that fine glittering thing— 

And look—O dearer far to me !— 
On this plain golden ring. 


Wilt thou not look ?—Nay, shrink not, sweet, 


Nor ‘urn thine eyes away : 

What canst thou see in you dull street, 
And this no market-day ’ 

Two children toddling home from school, 
Linked gravely hand in hand ; 

An old wiie perched upon a stool 
Beside her apple-stand ; 


A burly burgess, grand of pace, 
As vessel under sail; 
A band-box’d miss, all smirk and grace, 
With flounce, and scarf, and veil; 
And, as I live, on spavined steed, 
Our vicar, spare and wan :— 
Il soon may we his reverence need— 
Heaven shield the holy man! 


Nay, Annie, catch not back thy hand, 
Nor turn away thine eye, 

Nor hang thy head, nor sidling stand, 
As the whole world were by. 

There’s none to scare my trembling dove, 
Or her sweet shame to see— 

Ay, that’s the very finger, love, 
And that the ring tor me! 





THE BRIDAL MORNING. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


Thy bridal morning ? They are now 
The last braid of thy tresses wreathing ; : 

The last white pearl is on thy brow, 
The orange flower’s beside thee breathing. 


Why, thou art queen-like ; that rich zone, | 


The satin’s snowy folds confining, 7 
Is bright with every Indian stone 

Whose hues have caught the day-break shi- 

ning. 

And thou art fair—O, very fair! 

And suitest well thy gay adorning ; 
Thy clear brow and thy sunny hair, 

Are they not beautiful as morning ! 


But thou art yet less fair than pale— 
Pale !—it is but a bride’s sweet sorrow ; 
Fling over her the silver veil— 
That cheek will be more bright to-morrow 


No more, no more !—the rose hath said 
Farewell to that pale cheek for ever ; 

Those gems may cast a meteor red 
Upon that face, but the heart never. 


Those eyes have tears they may not weep, 
Those lips words never to be spoken : 

As weak as frail, thou canst not keep, 
Nor yet forget, vows thou hast broken 


Her eye is on the mirror fixed, 
Yet sees she not on what she gazes ; 
The past has with the present mixed, 
Till both seem one in memory’s mazes. 


That long past hour—what doth it here, 
The slumbering pulses to awaken ! 

His image—hbow can that be dear ?— 
Hig image whom thou hast forsaken ? 


What does it here 7—that cypress grove, 
That hour of moonlight and of dre aming 
That one fond dream of early love, 

Half of life’s woridiiness redeeming ! 
The curl he took, the ring he cave— 

The vow that bound your hearts together 
O froth, such is on ocean's wave ' 

0 change, such is in April weather ! 
And has that fickle heart been won 

By baubles such as those around thee ! 
This chain of gold—is this the one 

In which thy newer love has bound thee? 


Go, queen it in the lightest hall ; 
Be there the gayest and the brightest 
Soon words were little to recall 

What now in vanity thou slightest 


— | 


Go, giltering slave! 4 go, », echool thy brow : 

| Henceforth thy heart must still its beating ; 
Go forth—thy lord awaits thy vow— 

| Thy lover, shrinkest thou from such m eting? 


In vain! thine early dream is past— 
| Thy heart is sold—there are its fetters :— 
| Love's flowery contract did not last ; 
| This may—'tis writ in golden letters. 


| Oshame, that ever this should be! 
| Gold thus o’er love and faith prevailing ! 
| Great curse! where shall we fly from thee, 


| When even woman's fasth is failing ? 


| MARY’S SMILE. 
BY J. P. COLLIER. 





What care I for summer weather, 
Since it lasts so brief a while? 

Twenty summers come together, 
If I see my Mary smile. 


I need neither fruit nor blossom, 
Nature's bounties, cheap and vile : 
All my fruit is Mary's bosom, 
All ny blossom Mary’s smile. 
Should I fill, like some, my sight full 
Of all scenes, from Thames to Nile ; 
Tell me what is so delightful 
As to see my Mary smile. 





| Let them travel, who in duty 
Visit many an ancient pile ; 
|| Ladmire no Gothic beauty ; 

i| Let me see my Mary smile. 





Snow-capt hills are bright at even, 
Towering upward many a mile : 
1 am always nearer heaven 
When I see my Mary smile. 


|| Clouds may hide the sun hereafter, 
As they oft have done erewhile ; 
I care not for nature's laughter, 
If L see my Mary smile. 


Learning makes the brain but muddy, 
Drowus the labouring soul the while : 
She’s my only books and study ; 
All | read is Mary’s smile. 








Tide of song runs smooth and steady ; 
Art could scarce improve my style: 

What's the cause? “Lis said already, 
When | boast my Mary's smile. 


Poets, court your hackney muses ; 

| Readers of their time beguile : 

| Mine may do just as sie chooses ; 

| I have still my Mary's smile. 

From Parnassus, for this letter, 
Should they make me an exile, 

; I've a muse | like much better, 

| When | see my Mary smile. 


| Scorn, young bard, a base attendance, 
| All the haughty Nine revile ; 

| Glory in your independence, 

If, like mine, your Mary smile. 





‘|| UP AMONG ThE MOUNTAINS, 


\| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GENEVIEVE.” 


Up among the mountains, 
} With their peaks of snows ; 
Down beside the fountains, 
Where the heifer lows ; 
Beneath the star of gloaming, 
By mount and mossy tree ; 
Ellen, | am roaming— 
What hath come of thee ? 
Hath thy light of gladness 
Been eclipsed by care !— 
Doth the gloom of sadness 
} Dim thy raven hau ! 
Say, can no scene of brightness 
Thy brighter eyes allure ; 
| And must thy foot of lightness 


Press down the rushy floor 
Just listen to the linnet, 

Amid yon bowermg wood ; 
The lesson which is in it 

Hath moral wise and good : 
** Since lite is but a season, 

* And love hath but a day, 
“ Have we not the better reason 

* To enjoy it while we may !”’ 
Then hither haste, my sweet one, 

To the mount and mossy tree, 
O come, and meet one 


my love! 


Who ever pines for thee— 
Up among the mountains, 

With their peaks of snows— 
Down beside the fountains, 

Where the cowslip blows 


| 


| 


{ 














THE BROTHERS’ FEUD. 
“ Brother, brother, gird thy sword 
“ Right firm upon thy thigh, 
“* And let us forth to the greenwood— 
“ For one of us must die.” 
“ 1 will not forth with thee, brother, 
“‘ Beneath the greenwood tree ; 
Nor will | draw my father’s sword 
“ In evil strife with thee.” 
Ha! traitor! art thou coward too, 
“* And basely wouldst tnou fly ? 


he Come forth at once to the greenwood, 


* And fight it manfully.” 
The knight that spoke was a stalwart knight, | 
And beneath his eyebrow proud 
The glance that shone was like we 
bright, 
When it bursts from a stormy cloud. 


| “ Boy, thou hast witched a fickle heart, 


“On which my heart was hung ; 


| “ Come to the wood, and let my sword 


’ 


‘‘ Repay thee for thy tongue.’ 


| The rose grew red on the boy's young cheek, 


And a tear stood in his eye ; 
And when his quivering lip would speak, 
its words were like a sigh. 


| “ [| have a heart like thee, brother; 


“ But rail thee at thy will: 

- Say even thy worst to me, brother ; 
“ Thou art my brother still.” 

“ Stain not the vame, thou cunning slave ! 
‘ Too base to be my foe ; 

“* Too base to fill a brave man’s grave :— 
“Go, live beneath this blow.” 

The boy’s quick hand was at his sword, 
And half-drawn was its blade ; 

He paused—it sank within the sheath— 
He turned him to the shade. 

Then loud and scorntul laughed the mages : 

“ Ay, go to thy paramour ; 





i 
1] 
\| 
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| 
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“ And though thou speed with an arrow’s| 


flight, 

* This tale shall be there before.” 

Up sprang the boy, with a flashing eye, 
And his cheek in a furnace glow— 

* Thou’st said it—one or both must die ; 
* Thou art no brother now !” 

Out flashed their blades before the sun, 
And soon the steel was dim ; 

"Twas point to point, and breast to breast, 
And limb entwined with limb. 


Cling together, bleed together ; 
From that spot ye ne’er shall come : 
There you'll lie upon the heather ; 
There shall be the brothers’ home. 
Summer suns may o’er ye smile, 
Winter winds may o’er ye sweep ; 
Ye will care for neither, while 
Locked in this embrace ye sleep. 


All that’s left of youth and love, 
Now is loneliness and clay : 
O’er the spot an old gray stone 

Tells the brothers’ deadly fray 
By the grave a little stream, 
Making solitary moan, 


| Winds, as if it loved to gleam 


Round the brothers’ old gray stone. 


——— | 
SAY NOT LOVE IS BUT A NAME. | 


BY E. DARBY, JUN. 


O, say not love is but a name, 

A flower that ne'er on earth can blossom: 
O, say not love's too pure a flame 

To burn within a mortal bosom. 
A portion of its brightness, lent 

From the Great Fount of Light above, 
To cheer our pilgrimage is seut, 

“ Forlove is heaven, and heaven islove.’’* 


' Q, say not love is like a star 


That shineth only to betray ; 
A light that glimamers from atar 
To lead our wandering steps astray. 
No !—holy love, the gift of heaveu, 
(Brooding as o'er her nest the dove, ) 
To woman's saintly soul is given— 
* For love is heaven, and heaven is love.” 
O, say not love is but a dream, 
A wish, a fantasy elysian, 
Which on our sleeping thoug!its doth gleam; 
QO, no! tis not an empty vision: 
‘Tis bright on earth in woman's breast, 
Lives brighter still ia heaven above, 
And gilds the realms of endless rest— 
“ Por love is heaven, and heaven is love.”’ 





* Scott's “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
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FAIRY GAWBOLS, 
Night's silver lamp ascends the skies, 
By myriad splendid stars impearied, 
And bids her midnight beauties rise, 
To light and charm a wearied world 


Yon mouldering turret’s time-worn form 
Her soft and trembling beams illume ; 
She smiles amidst the coming storm, 
And brightens from surrounding gloom 
Now the fleet-footed fairies lave 
Their spotless limbs in pearly dew, 


| Or sit beside the lucid wave, 


Or deck the scene that Spenser drew 


! On some gay floweret’s emerald stem 


Perchance their magic feet alight, 
— silvery sandals bear a gem, 
Dropt from the starry sphere of night 


sprightly, o’er the spiral grass, 
With giddy graceful ease they glide 

A dew-drop is their looking-glass, 
Their mirror is the sleeping tide. 


| When morning opes her cloudless eye 
The fairies seek their mossy cell ; 

There in soft smiling slumbers lie, 
Till wakened by the evening bell. 





I GAVE THEE, LOVE. 
BY MISS LANDON 
I gave thee, love, a snow-white wreath 
Of lilies for thy raven hair ; 
Alas! that now another's gift, 
Rubies and gold, should glitter there 
I saw this morn that lily wreath 
Neglected thrown upon the ground, 


| And then I saw upon thy brow 


The chaplet of those rubies bound. 
Tis no new passion, no new face, 

Hath won thy fickle heart from me ; 
That I had better borne than know 

That gold hath wrought this change in thee 





EVENING SON 
OF THE TYROLESF PEASANTS 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, 

And the reaper’s work is done 
The twilight-star to heaven, 

And the summer-dew to flowers 
And rest to us is given 

By the cool soft evening hour: 


Sweet is the hour of rest! 
Pleasant the wind’s low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 
And the turf whereon we lie ; 
When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s task are o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door 
Come to the sunset tree ! 
The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman’s axe lies free, P 
And the reaper’s work is done 





Yes ; tuneful is the sound 
That dwells in whispering bough 
Welcome the freshness round, é 
And the gale that fans our brow- 
But rest, more sweet and still t 
Than ever night-fall gave, s 
Our longing hearts shall fill, : 
In the world beyond the grave d 
There shall no tempest blow, 
No seorching noon-tide beat 
There shall be no more snow, f. 
No weary wandering tert. h 
And we lift our trusting eyes, 
From the hills our fathers trod 
To the quiet of the skies, ¢ 
To the sabbath of our God g 
Come to the sunset tree ' ci 
The day is past and gone h 
The woodman’s axe lies free ' 
And the reaper’s work is don = 
- —— — 
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